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treatment of a profound and difficult subject is not vitiated
Toy them in the slightest degree.

But it has not generally been considered that the
"Intuitions" was its author's greatest work, the palm of
merit being awarded by those who knew him most sym-
pathetically to the volume entitled: "An Examination
of Mr. J. S. Mill's Philosophy, being a Defence of Funda-
mental Truth," which appeared in 1866. The title exactly
designates the contents, which are searching criticisms
of Mill's entire philosophy. The circumstances which
gave rise to this controversial book were these. Hamil-
ton died in 1856, leaving the most of his mature think-
ing in fragmentary notes uncollected and unpublished, or
else in the form of lectures. In 1858 his lectures on
metaphysics were published, as a posthumous work, and
in the Bampton lectures for the same year " On the Limits
of BeHgious Thought" Mansel applied the metaphysical
agnosticism set forth in Hamilton's system to Christian
dogmatics. Dr. Charles Hodge, and other theologians of
less note, attacked the doctrine thus expounded, and there
was wide-spread uneasiness in Great Britain and Ireland
as to the influence of both Hamilton and Mansel, not
merely among the Protestants, but among the Eoman
Catholics as well. Finally, in 1865, Mill published his
''Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's philosophy," attack-
ing it in every point except the condemnation of German
transcendentalism, which Mill approved. Early in the
following year Mansel published two articles in the
"Contemporary Keview," defending Hamilton, touching
upon the philosophy of the conditioned, on the relativity
of knowledge, on causation, and on the doctrine of imme-
diate perception. Mansel, like Hamilton, had drawn
